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century, Oxford and Cambridge instituted local examinations
for schools, and these examinations had the effect of systema-
tizing the curricula and raising the standards of. instruction,
but there was no connection between the teaching and the
examining functions. All the universities, both the older ones
and those which came into existence later, had their own
entrance examinations, whilst the various professions also
guarded the entrance to places of training by means of ad hoc
examinations. Thus the secondary schools were confronted by
a chaos of examination requirements, much alike in general,
but exasperatingly different in detail. Through the action of
the central authority an effective measure of order and sim-
plification was introduced,1 so that a certificate obtained by
having passed a school examination conducted under university
auspices became, under stated conditions, generally accepted
as an entrance qualification by the universities and the various
professions. But still the principle remained that a pupil
leaving a secondary school, whether requiring only a school
leaving certificate, or requiring an entrance qualification for a
university or a professional school, had to pass an examination
in subjects selected from certain groups, this examination being
conducted by an outside authority. The teacher had little or
no voice in die matter. The teaching and the examining func-
tions were kept quite distinct.
(c) Preparatory schools Before proceeding to consider the
case of the elementary schools we
may take note of the "preparatory" schools, which have pupils
covering an age-range similar to that of the former elementary
schools, but which send boys on to the public schools as we
understand that term in England. The curriculum of the
preparatory school is absolutely dominated by what is known
as the "common entrance examination," taken at the age of
1 Report  of Consultative   Committee  of Board of Education on
Examinations in Secondary Schools (1911).